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Editor’s Note 


Urban sprawl is scattered building development strung based on esthetics. But up to now the charges against 
outward from built-up communities. Characteristically, sprawl as a pattern of development have not been founded 
urban sprawl strews itself along existing roads and high- on any factual investigation. 
ways. This spotty development stretches out but doesn’t 
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fill in the community. It spoils the countryside and mars Recently, # teciinical report om the ecomamic aspects 6 


urban sprawl came to our attention. This report is in 


the town. Its patchwork of development leaves areas 
that are neither open nor built-up. In planning for well- 
rounded community areas instead of monotonous spread 
of urban development, we have a case against urban sprawl 


two parts. The technical evaluation of the municipal 
economics involved is contained in one part, the highlights 
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Plan-ttorial . . . 


The Self-Contained House 


A few of us still remember clearly the time when Grandma didn’t have to 
depend on community facilities and utilities to any great degree to keep her 
household operating in an efficient manner. Sure, “behind the house and barn 
it stood, a hundred feet or more”, but it didn’t depend on the presence of a 
sewer connection to operate. It was a self-contained unit. 


Same with the wood or coal stove, the kerosene or coal-oil lamp, the pump 
“right in the kitchen” and even the ice house with ice from the lake nearby. 
We might even include the piano, gramophone, and stereopticon viewer. 


But gradually, in the name of progress, we began to connect pipes and tubes 
and wires and cables to what was once called a household and is presently known 
as a living unit. Music and even “pitchers” are now piped in. These channels 
of heat and power, light and sound, water and waste now clutter up our streets, 
both above and below ground, as they gradually converge on central points of 
collection and distribution generally identified as power stations, gas tanks, 
water works and sewage plants—central points upon which we depend every 
minute of the day. Dependency has taken the place of self-sufficiency. 


The purpose of these recollections is not to arouse a nostalgic desire to 
return to scenes of our childhood, but to point out that we may again be head- 
ing toward the more self-contained living units. If we are, atomic energy will 
be responsible. A sealed unit about the size of a bread box will, we are told, 
be able to heat and air-condition the individual home for less than $100 a year. 
Presumably it could also provide hot water for baths and dish washing. If so, 
why not an electric generator for light and cooking? 


One of the greatest wastes in our economy today is that of water borne 
sewage. We spend vast sums preparing water for drinking purposes and then 
immediately pollute the greater part of it with human waste which fouls our 
water courses. Is it beyond the realm of reason to speculate that nuclear heat 
may some day reduce sanitary waste to an innocuous ash in the matter of 
minutes? Carl Boester’s sewerless toilet is a small first step in this field of 
water conservation. Such developments could revolutionize the whole field of 
sanitary waste disposal. 


Such “packaged” units as those suggested above could also revolutionize 
land development. Homes would no longer be tied to the economic limits of 
sewer and gas mains, electric cables or the length of the fuel oil hose. As 
yet, there is no hint on how to sever the house from the water main or the 
street, but this may come through controlled precipitation and the family 
helicopter. 


The time has not yet arrived when we can start digging up obsolete under- 
ground utilities or uprooting electric power lines. But, seriously, we should 
be on the alert for further progress in this field which could have profound 
effects on our present patterns and methods of land development. 

M. S. W. 
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of the findings and recommendations 
are in the other. The steps in the 
technical details that support the study 
are omitted here because these need 
familiarity with local places and con- 
ditions. Because the summary version 
pertains to a problem that is universal, 
Urban Land presents excerpts from the 
generalized report in the following 
article. 

The factual study of urban sprawl is 
the work of the Lower Mainland Re- 
gional Planning Board of British Co- 
lumbia. This is the planning body for 
the region around the cities of Van- 
couver and New Westminster on the 


Lower Mainland Regional Planning Board of British 


Sprawl means scattered building de- 
velopment. It may consist of ribbon 
development along roads, or premature 
subdivisions which do not sell, or an 
indiscriminate mixture of dwellings on 
small lots in rural areas. 

In two municipalities of the Lower 
Mainland region of British Columbia 
alone, the sprawl areas scatter over 
65 square miles. The areas are so big 
that without addition they could ab- 
sorb the whole growth of two of the 
municipalities for the next 40 years. 
But sprawl is not confined to the two 
municipalities which were merely the 
most obvious places and the easiest 
ones to study. 

The effects of sprawl are such that 
it produces inconvenient and ill-serv- 
iced communities. It destroys produc- 
tive farm land prematurely and un- 
necessarily. It guarantees that eventual 
development of the areas affected will 
be difficult and inefficient. Sprawl is 
costly to all concerned. 


Inconvenience 

In order to provide even a minimum 
school within a reasonable walking 
distance for each child, there must be 
at least 5 people per acre. Sprawl 
areas, usually with only 1 or 2 people 
per acre, cannot do this. The result 
is small, inadequate schools with long 
walks for children or unnecessary and 
costly school bus services. Similarly, 
in scattered development a neighbor- 
hood convenience shopping center can- 
not be provided. The result again is 
small, inadequate, non-competitive 
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Editor’s Note (continued) 


lower mainland of British Columbia. 
The findings of the British Columbia 
study apply, it seems, wherever taxes 
are based on land and improvements 
at fixed rates and in accordance with 
fixed principles. In the study of the 
problem vexing the Vancouver area, 
the details of the analysis took care 
to produce a relationship between 
municipal economics and development 
densities. In this way, the study ac- 
counted for some characteristics of 
sprawl areas such as lower building 
values and relatively high family sizes 
that reflect in higher school costs. 
Following the article, James W. 
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stores and long walks for busy house- 
wives. 

Sprawl areas cannot enjoy bus serv- 
ice because bus companies can pro- 
vide frequent service only in fully de- 
veloped residential areas which have at 
least 12 people per acre. The result 
is restricted mobility for all who do 
not own cars, and for the ordinary 
housewife. Altogether, the sprawl area 
is not a convenient place to live-in, 
except for the two-car family, and the 
brunt falls mainly on the housewife 
and her children. 


Costliness 


Services and utilities such as roads, 
water mains, sanitary sewers, storm 
drains, power and gas lines are costly 
in proportion to their length, partic- 
ularly for long runs between users. It 
is therefore important that each utility 
line be served by a full number of 
households. With this in mind, a 
typical sprawl area was examined and 
it was found that the average frontage 
per household was 215 feet. If the 
building lots involved had been located 
in a fully developed urban area, they 
would have required only 85 feet of 
frontage each. In other words, the 
average household in the area is re- 
sponsible for 242 times as much utilities 
and services length as is necessary. 

Confirmation in fact was found when 
the annual cost of water supply was 
analyzed for three different types of 
area in the municipality of Surrey. The 
results were as follows: 


Wilson, executive director of the Lower 
Mainland Regional Planning Board, 
gives some of his thoughts about urban 
sprawl. In these he points out that 
urban sprawl comes about primarily 
because of weaknesses in municipal 
policy. This supports ULI’s position 
that obtaining good residential environ- 
ment calls for positive planning and 
zoning policies, new thinking about 
taxable values, closer cooperation 
among municipal Officials, planners, 
and developers plus positive action in 
consolidating jurisdictional and admin- 
istrative lines of procedure. 


Columbia 


Density People 
per Gross 


Annual 
Cost per 


Area 


Type Acre Household 
Urban 14.4 $30 
Suburban ST 45 
Sprawl 2.3 81 


Sprawl areas cost two or three times 
as much to supply with water as more 
fully developed areas. But these higher 
costs do not fall primarily on the 
sprawl household. In almost all cases 
—water distribution, paving, road main- 
tenance, for example—the costs fall on 
all people in a wider area, such as a 
water district, a ward, or a munici- 
pality. In the case of electric power, 
which is supplied at the same rate 
throughout the region, the excessive 
cost of sprawl is distributed among all 
inhabitants of the region. Thus sprawl 
is costly, not only for the sprawler but 
for his unsuspecting neighbors. 

Certain services, such as sewage, will 
be uneconomic in sprawl areas, even 
when sanitary conditions make sewers 
necessary. Sprawl not only makes 
services costly; it may even make them 
impossible. 

Sprawl also affects municipal taxes. 
Detailed analyses were made in dif- 
ferent areas of four municipalities. In 
each, a comparison was made between 
the general tax paid by the average 
household and the approximate value 
of municipal services rendered in re- 
turn. In this study these services in- 
cluded all municipal services except 
those paid for separately, such as water, 
sewer, sidewalks, etc. School costs dis- 
tributed on a per capita basis through- 
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out the whole municipality are in- 
cluded. In other words, the question, 
“Do households in different types of 
area pay for their municipal services?” 
was examined. The results were clear 
and revealing: 

Farming areas, defined as areas of 
large, full-time farms generally greater 
than 12 acres in size, with a popula- 
tion density less than 0.3 people per 
acre, pay much more in municipal 
taxes than they receive in municipal 
services. 

Sprawl areas, defined as areas of 
scattered development with a density 
up to 3.5 people per acre with some 
part-time farming on small-holdings 
of 3 to 12 acres in size, pay less in taxes 
than they receive in services. These 
are “deficit areas.” 

Suburban residential areas, defined 
as areas in which land is largely di- 
vided into lots of 1 acre or less with a 
density over 3.5 people per acre, pay 
their own way—except in cases of poor 
quality development due either to un- 
suitable ground conditions or to low- 
value houses. 

The allotment of revenues and ex- 
penditures in the statistical analyses 
that produced the above determina- 
tions is found in the technical report 
that accompanies the study which is 
discussed here (“Economic Aspects of 
Urban Sprawl’—A Technical Report 
published by Lower Mainland Regional 
Planning Board of B. C., 624 Columbia 
St., New Westminster, B. C. May 1956, 
44 pp. mimeo, maps and tables). 

There are three separate ways, all 
of them hidden, in which sprawl can 
affect the economy of a municipality: 
it increases the total amount and cost 
of ordinary municipal services, such as 
road paving and maintenance, which 
are necessary at any time and which 
are paid for by all taxpayers; it in- 
creases the total amount and cost of 
specific services, such as water supply, 
which aré borne by a whole munici- 
pality, or electric power supply which 
is borne by the whole region; it results 
in unequal sharing of the general tax 
burden in relation to benefits received. 
When these effects of sprawl are con- 
sidered together, it is obvious that 
sprawl is wasteful and expensive and 
nobody escapes the cost. 

The effect of urban sprawl on the 
cost of education is another important 
item which cannot easily be measured 
in terms of money. Even without debt 
charges, education accounted for one- 
third of the total expenditures made 
by all district municipalities in British 
Columbia in 1954. At the moment, 
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school boards in many areas face a 
hopeless problem—that of trying to 
provide schools on a rational and eco- 
nomic basis for a population whose 
numbers and location they cannot pre- 
dict, far less control. The total wastage 
involved in this wild goose chase 
through uneconomic school construc- 
tion, servicing, maintenance, adminis- 
tration; and school bus costs must be 
considerable. The problem is all the 
more difficult because school boards 
and municipal governments are sep- 
arate and independent. The Provin- 
cial Government confines itself mainly 
to matters of school standards and 
finance. Thus the most expensive single 
item in municipal spending is admin- 
istered to a large extent in the dark. 
The basic factor in its economy and 
efficiency falls among three adminis- 
trative levels and the additional cost 
to the taxpayer is seldom thought about 
and never known. 

The exact cost of sprawl cannot be 
exactly measured because the reper- 
cussions extend to all forms of activ- 
ity—domestic, commercial, professional, 
industrial, municipal, and provincial. 
Nevertheless, from the municipal aspect 
alone, the studies by the Lower Main- 
land Regional Planning Board suggest 
that in Richmond, for example, sprawl 
is costing the municipal taxpayers a 
minimum of $50,00C a year; and in 
Surrey, $250,000 a year. Furthermore, 
what has been done cannot easily be 
undone. The taxpayers are “stuck” 
with these costs until the areas are 
filled in and become more densely set- 
tled, which will take many years. Our 
problem is to prevent the situation 
from getting worse. 


Destruction of Farm Land 


Sprawl is a wanton destroyer of land. 
In the waves of speculative sub-divi- 
sion that accompany it, many more 
building lots and small-holdings are 
created than can possibly be absorbed 
by the market within a _ reasonable 
period. In Surrey alone, in 1954 there 
were 8,500 unoccupied lots less than 1 
acre in size, sufficient by themselves to 
accommodate Surrey’s total population 
growth for perhaps 10 years ahead. In 
addition, many small-holdings are 
never fully developed, as the owners 
discover that spare-time farming is 
something more than a relaxing hobby 
for jaded city workers. 

This inevitably means that much 
arable land is removed from the large 
acreages required for economic farm- 
ing. Apart from the question of 
whether urban development of arable 


land is desirable at all, sprawl is a de- 
structive and senseless mode of devel- 
opment from the point of view of food 
production. In a region whose popu- 


lation on the one hand is growing by 
leaps and bounds and whose land as- 
sets on the other are strictly limited, 
this is irresponsibility which is hard to 
understand and harder to condone. 


Blocking the Future 

Sprawl is a blind process. It occurs 
when a number of people act individ- 
ually without any idea of the total ef- 
fect of their actions. The effect on land 
is to produce a patchwork of proper- 
ties such as shown in the accompany- 
ing diagram, “Standing in Our Own 
Light.” But almost all the landowners 
concerned hope to subdivide into build- 
ing lots eventually, and even if they do 
not, the pressure of land taxes may 
force them to do so. Then the ques- 
tion arises how to provide a satisfac- 
tory system of roads and services which 
alone will open up the area properly. 
Here the owners meet two problems 
(a) physical difficulty in creating an 
adequate street system out of a crazy 
property line pattern (b) human dif- 
ficulty in getting a large number of 
owners to agree on a concerted plan 
of action at the same time. These dif- 
ficulties often cause frustrating delays 
in development, and sometimes lead to 
a complete impasse. Economic and ef- 
ficient development of land by means 
of sprawl is no more likely than smooth 
and efficient flow of traffic through a 
busy intersection without traffic signals. 

Even this does not complete the case 
against sprawl. It results in premature 
development which will not “grow up” 
for many years, by which time its 
scattered buildings may be old and run- 
down and the whole area low in de- 
sirability and value. It cannot com- 
mand full building loans. Since long 
term values are doubtful it may affect 
the terms on which the municipality 
itself can borrow money. It raises agri- 
cultural land values_ unnecessarily, 
causing increased costs to the farmer 
and ultimately to the consumer. It 
clutters up highways with long ribbons 
of development and their incidental 
traffic. It produces a no-man’s-land 
which is neither town nor country, and 
which is liable to remain so for decades 
ahead. 

There is little to be said for sprawl. 
It is socially inconvenient and econom- 
ically stupid. It is borne of ignorance 
and short sight. It promises “country 
living” and low costs, but destroys the 
country and hides the costs. It is un- 
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STANDING 

HOW WOULD YOU OCEVELOP THESE 
fair to both the farmer and the true 
urbanite. It destroys land and sows in- 
numerable problems for the future. It 
offers nothing of lasting value that in- 
telligent development cannot offer in 
infinitely greater measure. Nobody 
wins where sprawl takes over. 


What Can Be Done About Sprawl? 


The citizens and governments of the 
Lower Mainland appear to be blissfully 
unaware of the existence of sprawl as 
a major problem. Or if it is recognized 
at all, it is accepted without concern 
as a natural and inevitable thing, or 
one which will remedy itself in time 
as the area “fills in.” 

These are dangerous fallacies. Sprawl 
will never remedy itself and in the 
meantime it is doing more harm to the 
region and its future than anyone has 
ever dreamed. To assume that it will 
continue without hindrance once the 
hard facts have been revealed is to in- 
sult the intelligence and pride of the 
people and their governments. What 
can be done? 

The following suggestions are made: 


1. Realistic residential expansion areas 
should be established by municipal 
zoning by-laws. These should be 
sufficient to contain anticipated ex- 
pansion for a period of say 5 years 
at economic densities. They should 
be closely tied to municipal im- 
provement programs for water sup- 
ply, drainage, sewerage and pav- 
ing and also to the provision of 
schools, parks and other facilities. 


. The Provincial Government, while 
it is engaged in redrafting munici- 
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and efficient system of 

roads and urdon services in the future. They show how 
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pal legislation, should seek the 
power to require any municipality 
to prepare plans on the following 
basis: 


“That zoning schemes shall be pre- 
pared and administered to allow for 
not more than 5 years’ normal resi- 
dential growth at any time. These 
schemes shall be designed to pro- 
mote maximum economy and ef- 
ficiency in developing and servic- 
ing the area, and no improvement 
programs shall be undertaken un- 
less related to these schemes.” 


It is essential that where necessary, 
the Provincial Government should 
be able to lay down guiding prin- 
ciples for municipal development. 
This would not take away the mu- 
nicipalities’ own rights and respon- 
sibilities but would provide munic- 
ipal councils with specific author- 
ity to perform an otherwise dif- 
ficult task. It is believed that many 
councils know very well what is 
necessary but are unable to do it 
because of pressure from interested 
individuals in the face of indiffer- 
ence from the majority of rate- 
payers. It is also believed that 
many councils would welcome sup- 
port of this kind. 


One further thing may be said. 
There is strong evidence that 
home builders want to concentrate 
in communities and do so naturally 
even where there is no positive in- 
ducement to do so. Thus realistic 
zoning would in fact help home 
builders to get what they really 
want, namely real communities. 


3. (a) The 


Provincial Assessment 
Commissioner (tax assessor in the 
U.S.) should be asked to study and 
report on ways of alleviating the 
unfair tax load on farm lands 
through some change in the basis 
of assessment. The large surplus 
at present contributed by the 
farmer is due entirely to the use 
of land as part of the tax base in 
municipalities containing both ur- 
ban and agricultural areas. Since 
under such conditions land area is 
obviously not a fair measure of 
municipal costs, some change in its 
use as a basis for assessment should 
be sought. 


(b) The 5 acre size now used to 
define farm lands for assessment 
purposes does not seem realistic. 
This study suggests that, in general, 
10 acres would be a much more 
rational minimum. 


. Sprawl is undoubtedly encouraged 


when there are no properly serv- 
iced areas of adequate size avail- 
able for building. The municipali- 
ties and school and park boards 
should therefore concentrate their 
resources as far as possible in an 
effort to produce fully serviced, 
economical areas rather than larger 
areas of minimum services. This 
could be a strong positive means 
of deterring further sprawl. 


.It is apparent that all intelligent 


efforts by the municipalities to 
combat sprawl must be based on 
sound municipal planning. This 
must be done as an integral and 
continuing part of municipal gov- 
ernment, and should be looked on 
not as another item of cost, but as 
the best possible means of saving 
money while producing better 
communities. Municipalities which 
cannot afford a planning staff of 
their own should make full use of 
the services of the Lower Main- 
land Regional Planning Board (or 
for similar situations in the United 
States, a local county or state plan- 
ning agency). 


. Close cooperation should be sought 


between municipal authorities and 
the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (which corresponds to 
F.H.A. in the U.S.) and all major 
lending institutions, in order to 
make building loans more easily 
available in designated develop- 
ment areas. This would not only 
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strengthen municipal policies but 
would insure more stable values 
and less risk for the loan companies 
and the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation. 


. Residential development should be 
forbidden in swampy or otherwise 
unsuitable ground, where taxable 
values are likely to be low and 
servicing costs high. 


. Adequate building standards should 
be enforced to prevent the creation 
of basically inadequate buildings, 
which inevitably have low values. 


It should be made clear that nothing 
that has been said here is meant to 
apply to the true small-holding, that 
is, the relatively small piece of land 
which is being used in a bona fide way 
for full-time or part-time farming or 
There 
will always be people—although studies 


merely as a residential estate. 


suggest that they are a small minority 
—who desire such properties and who 
have a right to them provided they do 
not become an undue burden on the 
rest of the taxpayers. Provision should 


be made for them in municipal zoning 
schemes and suitable arrangements 
made for servicing and assessing them. 

This study concerns itself only with 
those who are building everywhere and 
anywhere on small lots scattered along 
rural roads. It is our belief that they 
do not know what they are doing either 
to their communities or to their own 
future prospects. This may help all 
connected with development and mu- 
nicipal administration to make wiser 
decisions in the future, to the benefit of 
the whole community. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON SPRAWL 


By J. W. Wilson 


Executive Director, Lower Mainland Regional Planning Board of British Columbia 


While we were working on our study 
of urban sprawl, I often thought of a 
facetious definition of social research 
which I once heard. It ran something 
like this: ‘Research is the use of ir- 
relevant data to proceed from an un- 
justifiable hypothesis to a foregone 
conclusion.” Sometimes it seemed like 
that, for it shouldn’t take much reflec- 
tion to establish that scattered develop- 
ment must be an uneconomical form of 
development, at least as far as services 
and costs based on frontage are con- 
cerned. We were consoled by the fact 
that in public affairs many situations 
have to be documented even though 
they may be quite obvious to those who 
are close to them, but as the study pro- 
ceeded we found that there were many 
aspects of the problem which were not 
so obvious. I propose to comment on a 
few such general aspects: 


1. As far as municipal economics are 
concerned, sprawl is a double-edged 
weapon, and both of these edges op- 
erate against the municipality. Not 
only is the per-family cost of all serv- 
ices higher than it need be but, at the 
same time, the land values in sprawl 
areas do not rise to true suburban 
levels, so that the tax yield from sprawl 
areas is correspondingly low. Thus the 
economics of sprawl constitute a sort 
of vicious circle. On the other hand, 
the creation of compact residential 
areas improves both of these aspects in 
a sort of “benign circle”. 


2. Our study shows clearly that or- 
dinary assessment principles should not 
be applied to an area which is partly 
urban and partly rural without due 
modification. It shows that at least 
two assumptions implicit in the use of 
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land as a basis for taxation are not 
properly applicable in such areas. One 
is that land is a proper index of tax- 
paying ability as between the urbanite 
and the farmer. The other is that land 
area is a proper index of municipal 
costs. The first question we could not 
concern ourselves with, but in the sec- 
ond it was clearly proved, as might be 
expected, that the farmer owning large 
tracts of land is grossly overtaxed in 
relation to the value of municipal serv- 
ices which he receives for his taxes. 
Obviously, land should not be used as 
part of the tax base without due con- 
sideration for the typical size of the 
land holdings and the type of areas 
involved. 

3. It is clear that no answer to 
sprawl can be obtained merely by re- 
quiring the individual developer to pro- 
vide more and more services or even to 
pay a levy to the municipality. This, 
in fact, may subsequently produce con- 
siderable difficulties for the municipal- 
ity if it results in geographically stra- 
tegic areas being developed and serv- 
iced in isolation by enterprising devel- 
opers without due regard for residual 
areas. It may also result in sprawl of 
a different order, namely sprawl whose 
fragments may be well-designed, co- 
hesive groups but may still pose prob- 
lems for the municipality, especially 
when overall drainage, sewerage and 
water supply provisions become nec- 
essary. 

In other words, no development 
should ever be considered without re- 
lation to the complex of services and 
facilities which make a community 
civilized (in the technical sense). And 
this complex is a community responsi- 
bility which cannot be discharged by 


delegating it, in pieces, to whichever 
developers happen to have the greatest 
need or the greatest initiative at any 
chance time. 

4. Faced with the facts, one’s first re- 
action might perhaps be to blame the 
people who cause sprawl, that is, build- 
ers, developers and real estate people. 
But it soon becomes apparent that no 
blame can be attached to them. The 
real fault lies with government, both 
local and state or provincial govern- 
ments. It lies with them because they 
have not carried on research activities 
which would keep them informed of 
the nature and extent of development; 
and, lastly, in many cases they have not 
provided any more attractive alterna- 
tive to sprawl by providing the neces- 
sary framework of municipal services 
which would encourage developers and 
home builders to settle in compact 
areas. 

In short, local government is respon- 
sible (a) because it has not planned for 
growth, and (b) because it has not 
done its part in the way of adequate 
programs for municipal services. The 
state or provincial government must 
also be criticized because it has not 
done its part by modifying the struc- 
ture of local government to keep pace 
with new trends and problems in de- 
velopment. All over the continent 
metropolitan areas are struggling with 
their problems using archaic and in- 
adequate governmental systems. Yet 
state legislatures have been unwilling 
or politically unable to use their powers 
to reconstitute local government in 
ways which would enable these prob- 
lems to be tackled. To this extent, 
senior governments must shoulder the 
major portion of the blame. 
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It is quite clear from all these things 
that sprawl is essentially a problem 
for government and that it can be 
solved only by informed and courage- 
ous policies and programs by all levels 
and agencies of government which in 
any way relate to land and its de- 
velopment. 

It might be noted in passing that if 
the process of sprawl goes on long 
enough in any area, there will come a 
time when there are sufficient people 
directly interested in the disposal of 
land, usually in small parcels, to con- 
stitute an effective political majority. 
This is especially true when the mass 
of voters continue to show interest only 
in matters which seem to affect them 
directly. Thus, after a point it becomes 
politically impossible to stop sprawl by 
action of local government alone. 


5. It should not be taken for granted 
that sprawl is a “natural” process which 
cannot be controlled or can be con- 
trolled only against the desires of most 
of the people. Our studies show quite 
clearly that there is a strong tendency 
for concentration to take place spon- 
taneously. Furthermore, the economics 
of the situation and the fact that a 
clear case can be made for the public 


good as against private gain make it 
possible for a strong and convincing 
case to be made against the continua- 


tion of sprawl. Thus it is up to plan- 
ners and authorities who wish to con- 
trol sprawl to produce convincing facts 
and arguments to support their case. 


6. The most astounding thing emerg- 
ing from our studies was the fact that 
land selling and development seem to 
be going on almost completely in the 
dark. How else can we explain the 
incredible extent and formlessness of 
sprawi? How else can we explain why 
enough land has already been subdi- 
vided into building lots to supply the 
anticipated building needs of certain 
areas for the next ten years without 
any further subdivision? Surely only 
completely uninformed optimism can 
account for the recklessness and waste- 
fulness of such a situation. Even the 
South Sea Bubble had nothing on this 
when it is remembered that the crazy 
pattern of development now being 
created will live with us and plague us 
for generations to come. 

To anyone who has studied the sit- 
uation common to so many metro- 
politan areas, urban sprawl, together 
with its underlying political problems, 
poses one of the most difficult chal- 
lenges which this continent faces today. 


Urban Land 


SERVICE CHARGES AND SPECIAL 
TAXES IN CITY FINANCES 


Many USS. cities are having trouble 
making ends meet. The Municipal 
Finance Officers Association reports 
that some of them have chosen to raise 
funds by charging fees for services in- 
stead of increasing tax rates or impos- 
ing taxes on new items. The property 
tax is being supplemented more and 
more by sales and income taxes. 

In the Association’s new _ report, 
“Municipal Non-property Taxes—1956”, 
the most frequent service charges are 
for refuse, including garbage collec- 
tion and for sewer rental. When gar- 
bage and sewer service costs can be 
met by special charges, the revenue 
frees more of the property tax funds 
for other services and needs. As of 
February 1956, more than 300 cities 
over 10,000 population charged their 
residents for garbage collection and 
about the same number were collect- 
ing sewer rentals. 

Bases for charges vary considerably. 
Garbage collection charges are imposed 
sometimes only on commercial estab- 
lishments. Charges may be at fixed 
amounts or may vary with size and lo- 
cation of the container. Sewer rentals 
may be set according to the number of 
sewer connections, type of property, or 
water consumption. Many municipali- 
ties are billing residents for sewer 
rental along with their water or electric 
service bills. 

In the last five years, more commu- 
nities have adopted the sales tax than 
any other nonproperty tax. City in- 
come taxes have become more frequent 
since 1951 but are still limited to cities 
in the four states in which they were 
first used: Kentucky, Ohio, Missouri 
and Pennsylvania. 

In the new report, the Association 
notes that changes in population since 
1946 have altered the tax picture and 
created a need for sources of revenue 
in addition to the property tax. For 
instance, the higher birth rate of the 
postwar years upped the amount of 
money spent on schools. The shift of 
population from the central part of 
cities to outlying areas called for new 
services and meant that older services 
had to be expanded. 

At the same time, this mobility of 
people meant that they do not always 
have their homes in the city where they 
work or trade. As a result, the city 
cannot count on the property tax to 
bring in enough revenue by itself. This 
explains in part the spate of adoptions 
of non-property taxes like sales and in- 


come taxes in the postwar years. Other 
non-property taxes adopted by cities 
include admissions and amusement 
taxes, cigarette and tobacco taxes, 
motor vehicle taxes, and gas taxes. 

According to the Association, the 
municipal income tax will yield more 
than a municipal sales tax imposed at 
the same rate. This is because sales 
taxes normally apply only to sales of 
tangible personal property and to a 
few services. Income taxes, however, 
are usually levied on a total earned 
income of individuals and on the net 
income of businesses. 


A NEW KIND OF LAND USE FOR 
PORT CITIES 


Development of a new type of vessel, 
the trailership, designed for the trans- 
port of loaded highway trailers between 
American ports is expected to exert a 
strong reviving influence upon the 
lagging volume of coastal shipping. 

Thus far, experience with the new 
method is limited to the successful use 
of converted wartime landing ships 
and, in a few cases, to deck loads on 
oil tankers. However, at least one 
specially-designed trailership is under 
construction and others are on the 
drawing boards. Proponents of the 
system confidently predict a fleet of a 
hundred or more such ships in the near 
future, basing their optimism upon the 
traditional low cost of water transpor- 
tation plus additional savings due to 
rapid turn-around and a material re- 
duction in terminal handling costs. 

The usual waterfront is not well 
adapted to this service. Requirements 
include a wide, paved deepwater pier 
to facilitate maneuvering; ample adja- 
cent parking space; quick and uncon- 
gested access to the major highway 
network. Also desirable is space for 
driver dormitories and for truck serv- 
icing. Such space requirements may 
lead to new developments at the fringe 
areas of existing ports or even to the 
diversion of trailership business to 
smaller ports near metropolitan areas. 


INDUSTRIAL ZONING PROGRESS 


Representatives of six national or- 
ganizations concerned with various as- 
pects of industrial zoning attended a 
meeting of the National Industrial 
Zoning Committee in Nashville on July 
16 and 17. ULI was represented by 
Henry Sullivan and B. R. Sayer, mem- 
bers of the Industrial Council, and by 
Robert B. Garrabrant, its Secretary. 
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Taking cognizance of the enlarged 
federal-aid highway program, the Com- 
mittee voted to take active steps to 
bring to the attention of Federal and 
state highway officials the desirability 
in locating new highways of protecting 
and preserving potential plant sites ad- 
jacent to railroad lines. In too many 
cases, it was pointed out, locating a 
highway too close to a railroad irre- 
trievably ruins good industrial land by 
preventing access to one or the other 
means of transportation. Adequate 
separation, on the other hand, enhances 
the utility of such sites. 

The Committee also approved and 
will give wide circulation to the fol- 
lowing statement on the relationship 
between zoning and comprehensive 


planning: 


Zoning and the Comprehensive Plan 


Zoning originated as a method of 
protecting existing property values 
from depreciation caused by the intru- 
sion of incompatible land uses into es- 
tablished neighborhoods. Early enab- 
ling acts, ordinances, and by-laws were 
defensive in purpose. 

Recent urban growth has fully dem- 
onstrated the fact that zoning based 
upon the preservation of the status quo 
does not work satisfactorily in a grow- 
ing community. Adequate provision 
must be made for the expanding land 
needs of an increasing population, in- 
cluding not only space for living, but 
also space for working, for recreation, 
and for public and private services of 
many kinds, including schools, trans- 
portation arteries, and utility services. 

Community planning is the modern 
method of determining and adjusting 
all of these land requirements and of 
crystallizing the desires and the as- 
pirations of the community into a com- 
prehensive plan for its future develop- 
ment. Zoning based upon such a com- 
prehensive plan is realistic. Zoning 
attempted without such a plan can be 
no more than guesswork, for it lacks 
the essential information needed in- 
telligently to estimate and to allocate 
the various land use needs. This fact is 
recognized in the provisions of the 
various state zoning enabling acts, most 
of which provide that the zoning 
regulations shall be “made in accord- 
ance with a comprehensive plan.” 

In its most limited sense, this means 
that the zoning plan shall cover the 
entire territory within the jurisdiction 
of the enacting body. Some enabling 
acts specifically so require. Even where 
they do not, zoning regulations applied 
to only a part of the community are 
discriminatory as among property own- 
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ers and are subject to attack and prob- 
able invalidation on this ground. (This 
does not necessarily apply to counties 
of great territorial extent in which well 
defined communities are widely sep- 
arated.) 

Beyond the aspect of territorial cov- 
erage, the term “comprehensive plan” 
relates to the context of the zoning 
regulations. They must be consistent 
and must constitute an _ integrated 
whole. But more than mechanical 
consistency is required for the accom- 
plishment of the purposes of zoning. 
The broadly constructive objective of 
zoning is to aid in bringing about the 
“most appropriate use of land” through- 
out the community, as many enabling 
acts state it. This calls for an under- 
standing of the term “comprehensive 
plan” in zoning as a part of compre- 
hensive community planning. 

“Comprehensive plan” as a part of 
community planning is a term with 
varying shades of meaning in different 
locations and contexts. A comprehen- 
sive plan for a metropolis will differ 
materially from one prepared to serve 
the needs of a small city or town. Re- 
gardless of population or other variants, 
a comprehensive plan used as a basis 
for a zoning map and ordinance should 
include not less than the following 
requisites: 


1. A land use plan of the entire area 
indicating the general location and 
amounts of land to be allocated for res- 
idential, commercial, industrial, trans- 
portation, and public purposes. 


2. A circulation plan showing the lo- 
cation and types of major routes re- 
quired for the efficient movement of 
people and goods into, about, and 
through the entire locality. 

Both the land use plan and the cir- 
culation plan should be coordinated 
with: 


a. The physical characteristics of the 
area, especially as they affect the usa- 
bility of land for various purposes. 


b. Present and probable future char- 
acteristics of the population and the 
economy of the area. 


c. A utilities policy taking account 
of the feasibility of future extensions 
te existing drainage, 


water, sewer, 


power, gas, and other services. 


d. A program for providing commu- 
nity facilities, including school, park, 
playground, health, public safety, and 
other governmental buildings and fa- 
cilities. 

In physical form, a comprehensive 
plan should consist of one or more 
maps of the area presenting in graphic 
form the information indicated above, 
together with a statement of commu- 
nity objectives and appropriate explan- 
atory material. Consideration should 
be given to public and private financial 
resources—the pattern suggested for 
the future should be feasible. 

Good planning is essential to good 
zoning. 


REMINDERS 


Shopping Center Questionnaire 


On June 27. 1956, ULI seni to its sustaining and regular members a 


questionnaire on shopping centers. 


As the Institute’s membership includes 


more shopping center owners and developers than any other comparable 
organization, it is hoped that the returns from this inquiry will bring out 
information not previously compiled. From these data a new Technical 
Bulletin on shopping centers is to be published as a service to ULI’s entire 


membership. 


Will those members who have received copies of the 


uestionnaire 


and who have not returned a reply please send in their answers soon? 
eee eee enemas eee eae eS, 


If any member who has a shopping center development was skipped in 
the original mailing, ULI will gladly send a copy of the questionnaire 


for completion. 


Community Builders’ Council Plan Analysis Session 
New Orleans, September 20-22, 1956, at Jung Hotel. 


Industrial Council Plan Analysis Session 
St. Louis, November 9, 1956, Park Plaza Hotel 
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